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Ir is no difficult matter for an author 
to become reſpectable in the opinion of 


careleſs readers, when he forms his own 
data; and, laying aſide fair argument, 


enforces his doctrine with poſitive aſ- 


ſertions in thoſe points which perplex 
the ſubject, and are not eaſily. ſettled 
- with advantage. | 


The writer of the Defence of the 


Rockingham. Party in their Coalition 
with the noble Lord in the Blue Rib- 


Sd B 5 Ee bon, 


bon, ſeems to have been aware of this; 
when, laying reaſon aſide, he appears 
ſtudious rather to pleaſe his friends, 


than to give real information to the 
impartial and unbiaſſed. 


We ſhall . take the liberty 
of examining the work before us; and 
advert only to ſuch parts as are eſſential 
towards elucidating the queſtion; leav- 
ing him to enjoy unmoleſted the expec- 
tations ariſing from the triumphs of 


party. 


After a trifling exordium, he puts a 
few interrogatories; and thinks it un- 
neceſlary to anſwer them, though they 
appear of ſome magnitude ; and ſhould 
have been diveſted of that force they 
moſt powerfully convey ; as they ſpeak 
a language to the underſtanding not ea- 
fily weakened, or obliterated by poli- 
tical ſophiſtry. 


And firſt, * Hos not this hs (Ma. 
Fox). for years attacked the noble Lord 
| : " In | 
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« in the moſt. * manner? 
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Secondly, © Is there any Je Ol 
any. infinuation that he has not thrown 
60 upon 5¹⁰ character N 4 
. Thirdly, 0 Has he not repreſented him 
e as the WEAKEST MAN, and the woxs r 
© MINISTER, 70 whom the direction of 
« affairs was ever committed 2” Without, 
doubt. Wn 

F 8 & Has he not imputed to \ bis 
«©. PREROGATIVE, PRINCIPLES, and his 
ce palpable mM iſcondutt, the whole - catas 
« logue 0 our misfortunes ?"' It cannot 
be . la — * | 

5 ifthly, ce F ae men as theſe unite 
. for the DETESTED PURPOSES,OF AMS 
© BITION, what ſecurity can we have. for ' 
* ANY THING VALUABLE that yer res. 
© mains to 1s? None. 
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Sixthly, ce Is not this the very utmoſt 


ee reach of FRONTLESS PROFLIGACY 4 = 


Very near it. ; 
Seventhly, « What dependence is to be 
ve placed in the man, who has thus GEN 
e THE LYE fo all bis profeſſions, and 
* IMPUDENTLY flown in the face of that 
* honeſt unſu uſpeting virtue, which had 
*« hitherto given him credit for the x- 
« TITUDE of bis intention? Not the 
ſmalleſt portion. 


we have here given the moſt laconic : 
anſwers, which could be thought of, 
to theſe queries, without one ſounding 
exclamation ; and were they \enlarged 
upon, a train of reaſoning wotitd ariſe, 
which would not perhaps redound great- 
ly to the honor, or emblazon' the cha - 
racter of this wonderful genius, and 
n ſenator. FO 


It would be unneceſſary trouble, and 
mere waſte of time to revert back to all 
the various public ſpeeches of Mr. 

Fox, 


1 

Fox, in order to prove the truth of 
theſe interrogatories reſpecting Lord 
North; they muſt be engrafted in the me- 
mory of every dabbler in politics, from 
the frequent repetitions we have been 
favoured with. Ws ſhall-not therefore 
be thought guilty of any breach of pro- 
priety, if we place them here as facts not 
to be controverted, and from hence en- 
ter upon our ſubject. 


Men, who have publicly avowed their 
principles for a long ſeries of years, and 
acted conſiſtently and uniformly on 
them, muſt be ſuppoſed to have weighed 
the conſequences very minutely: and, 
from retaining them, muſt be conſidered 
as being perfectly ſatisfied with their 
juſtneſs and validity, Now it is to the 
difference in the principles of 'theſe two 
COALPSCENT SENATORS, that we may 
| Impute all the jarring with which the 
Houſe of Commons has ſo long been peſ- 
tered;—all the confuſions; in which our 
towns and counties have been involved; 


2 all the murmurings which have been 


„ iſſued 


iſſued from a diſcontented people ;z——nay, 
perhaps the calamities which our un- 


happy country has ſo ſeverely experien- 
oed. This difference muſt be conſidered 


as the firſt. fundamental cauſe, from 


whenee Lord North has appeared,to me- 


rit the various ſtigmas thrown upon him 


by the honafable: Commoner ; — from 
hence the variety of, accuſations, have 
ariſen of guilt and infaniy, with all their 
concomitants, which he has ſo laviſhly 
beſtowed upon the noble Lord for in 
order to confirm his principles, and en- 


force the documents from thence origi- 


nating, he has painted Lond; N—th as. 
guilty of numberleſs actions, with. a 


warmth of reſentment, and in- terms the; 
moſt agent _n, Tante 
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ner's endeavour conſtantlyj to perſuade 
us, that from the prevalence of theſe 


principles, he was induced to believe the 
liberty of this country in danger ;z—that, 
unleſs curbed in the very beginning, 
Prang tive would have gained unbound- 
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ed power S its influence would have in- 
creaſed ;—and inſtead of enjoying the 
bleſſings of our charter, and being free 
ſubjects, we ſnould have become a land 


of ſlaves, the creatures of tyranny and on 
preſſion. 


As if impreſſed _ « fear of ——_ 
ing injuries, and rouzed to oppoſition 
from the dictates of an honeſt heart, 
Mr. Fox eſtabliſhed himſelf the guar- 
dian of the people, and has repeatedly 
pledged himſelf to exert his faculties 
only for their fecurity, againſt the machi- 
nations of corruption and monarchic cru- 
elty; in the former of which Lord N—h 
has been avowed deeply verſed ;. and to 
the latter as having the — paper 
* 10 


9 g theſe true; — ſuppoſing Mr. 
Fox actuated by motives ſo agreeable to 
the complexion of the times, his deter- 
mined conduct of reſiſtance may be 

looked upon with a favourable eye ;— 
the Pretent carries Plaufbility along 
5 with 
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with it ;—but ſurely, at the ſame time, 


they afford the moſt cogent reaſons, 


which can be adduced, againſt a coali- 
tion with ſuch a man, the moſt danger- 


ous enemy to the rights of that people, 
he was oſtenſibly ſtruggling to protect. 
Whatever excuſe may be framed for ſo 


extraordinary a manceuvre, I cannot avoid 


doubting its reality ;—it lives not in 
truth ;—it has no exiſtence in ſound 


policy. 


Can it be conceived that a man ſhould 


take a ſerpent into his boſom to avoid 
his ſting? Can it be imagined that a 


man will relinquiſh the idea of corrup- 
tion, who has ever been its immutable. 


devotee? Can we indulge the "moſt 
diſtant expectation, —that a man, who 
has been conſtantly militating againſt 
the liberty of the ſubject, deprived of 
power, ſhould be again reinſtated for any 
good or wiſe purpoſe ;—or that he 
ſhould act in conformity to one, who 
had gained the people's confidence, be- 


cauſe his views were to appearance dia- 
metrically 
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metrically oppoſite in national concerns? 
— Can we be weak enough even to hope, 
that he, who has always been the ſteady 
advocate for monarchy, will loſe fight of 
his favourite project, and become ſolli- 


citous for that freedom, his very princi- 


ples urge him to deſtroy ? The warm eſt 
friends of this unnatural union cannot 
ſupport any argument in its favour ;— 


they may labor to blind their undiſ- 
cerning partizans; but thoſe who are 
bleſſed with common penetration muſt 
laugh at the ridiculous attempt, and 


deſpiſe the ſupporters of ſo eontempHbly 


a . 2 


But indeed th PRES are, and not a 
few, and thoſe of the firſt abilities, who 
conclude the effort of defence on the ſim- 


ple principle of candid examination ſo 


very abſurd, that they have metamor- 


phoſed Tris FoRMER DEVIL into a 
preſent . God ; and now he lives the 
molt. upright, — downright Being our 


kingdom eyer. knew. . 
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I would not be underſtood to give my 
real opinion in this place of Lord 
North; or determine whether he merits 
either of the characters with which he 
has been favoured by his advocates of this 
day. The reafon of my inſerting theſe 
ſketches, is to ſhew how truly paradoxi- 
cal their conduct muſt appear; and, by 
thoſe means, we may be led to diſcover 
the real motive which gave riſe to this 
_ alteration of ſentiment in the ſame party, 
with regard to the identical individual 
in the very tera, when ſimilarity of prin- 
ciple and uniformity of action were con- 
ſidered as eſſential towards promoting 
the grand effect of public good ;z—and 
where any deviation, either in one or the 
other, had been declared, fo repeatedly, 
as moſt likely to produce _s wort con- 
ne. £ 


A Mort hiſtory of the honorable Coin 
moner's conduct towards the noble 
Lord, will ſhew the improbability of 
his really meriting, in Bic opinion, che 
character he now condeſcends to flatter 
4; ways. 2 Ny | him 
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him with that the report of the noble 


Lord's converſion is truly farcical, pro- 


pagated merely as an apology for his 
own delinquency ;—or that his oppo- 
ſition has been always the reſult, more 
of a factious, than patriotic ſpirit, If 
Lord North had been a man of that in- 
trinſic worth, he is now. repreſented ; 
it is not in the leaſt probable that he 
could have merited that oppoſition he 
met with, in every attempt, during his 
adminiſtration, For it may be advanced 
with certainty, that no plan, in which 
the noble Lord was ſuppoſed to have any 
concern, was ever embraced by his op- 


ponents ; —or was he ever aſſiſted in 
carrying them into execution: but 
every obſtacle thrown in his way, 


which could alarm his timidity retard 


his ſchemes—or deſtroy the intended 


good effect of his operations. One un- 
varied ſcene of reſiſtance attended him 


through all his labors: and we find him 


loaded with the ſeverity of groſs abuſe, 
the charge of conſummate ignorance, 


NT —and conſidered, as a man verſed in 
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ſubtlety -a minion's pander the child 
of treachery determined to ſubvert the 
very principles, upon which our envied 
conſtitution formed its happy baſis. A 
firm adherence to meaſures calculated 
to ſtop the progreſs of ſuch a painful, 
deſtructive innovation, as MR. Fox ever 
held up to view, were very flattering to 
a people, who wiſhed to preſerve their 
rights inviolate; and could not fail of 
rendering men, who were purſuing 
them with an apparent ſtrenuouſneſs, 
acceptable to the multitude. 


It was ſo certain a poſition with the 
honorable Commoner, that he never in 
all his debates, all his harrangues, once 
forgot it; but whatever the ſubject, in 
which he thought proper to exert his 
oratorical abilities, on this ground he 
took care to rouze the reſentment of the 
people z—and, careleſs of the conſe- 
quence accruing to his country, endea- 
voured to render the Miniſter odious, 
and all thoſe, who acted under his in- 
fluence, or co-operated with him from 

a con- 


1 
a conviction of their own rectitude. 


The horrors of EN UI PHUsSs curſe were 


not then thought too ſevere for our now 
virtuous convert. 


It was the pride, the glory of this 
heroe of the million to create confu- 
ſion. With what intent can it be ſup- 
poſed he ſanguinely purſued ſo diſtreſſ- 
ing a purpoſe, at a time when the na- 
tion was involved in a complicated 
war? A war, where different powers 
were uniting with our revolting ſub- 
jects; - where our former allies added to 
the weight of our calamities by their 
unnatural junction; where our ſiſter 
kingdom took the advantage of our 
weakneſs z—and where the neutral pow- 
ers ſtood aloof, ſmiled at our misfor- 
tunes in hopes of reaping profit from 
our ruin ? At a time, when every hand 
and every heart ſhould, forgetting pri- 
vate intereſt, have united all their power 
to have aided the inſtruments of go- 
vernment, againſt ſo. tremendous a con- 
federacy ? It will not be ſaid the wel- 

fare 
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fare of the country was the motive; 


Ave cannot harbour fo contemptible an 


opinion of the ab!ilitiet of the man of 
the people, as to ſuppoſe he could ever 
think, whatever his pretence, that fo- 
menting internal broils in the councils 
of an oppreſſed nation, could be pro- 


ductive of any general good for to theſe 


may AMERICA attribute her freedom. 
In rA p her emancipation z——FRANCE 
and Spain their ſuccelſesz and Hor LAN 
her eſeape from that puniſhment, ſhe 
ſo juſtly merited, 


There remains not a doubt, but the | 


thirſt of power was the conſideration 
which ſtimulated him to wage this /ena- 
torial war, For amidſt the perplexities 
of « kingdom, he knew the want of ſue- 
ceſs in its directors, was dufficient to 
create diſſatisfaction z—that the clamors 


ol the people were moſt likely to pro- 
duce a remove of miniſters and that 


the advancement of thoſe, who procu- 
red that end, muſt be the natural reſult. 
And what ſo certain 10 effect theſe pur- 
' poſes as national commotion : e 


The 
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The man of candor, who reflects but 
for a moment, will require nothing 
more to convince him of the truth of 
theſe coneluſions. But let us trace this 
honorable Commoner a little further; 
we ſhall there find him playing the 
ſame game with ſome of his own party, 
the object of his wiſhes' ſtill unaccome 
pliſhed : and if we diſcover him deſert- 


ing thoſe, who held nearly the ſume 
political tenets with himſelf, at leaft 


what he pretends to hold, and joining 
with one whom he conſidered peremp- 
torily inimical to them, we ſhall nat 
then need any fironger confirmation, 


By kindling the flame of diſcontent 
amongſt the people, and increaſing it, 
almoſt to its utmoſt violence ; he at laſt 
procured what he ſo long had luſted 
for, a dimiſſion, or refignation of mi- 
niſters : but from parties being divided, 
no one ſeemed to have ſtrength enough 
to ſet their favourites at the head of 


affairs, An union muſt be formed to 


throw the balance into one ſoale, in 
order 
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order that it might ſufficiently prepon= 


derate, as if it declared the wiſhes of 
the people. In this our heroe was ſuc- 


ceſsful ; but turbulent ſpirits ſtimulated 


by ambition, ſeldom reſt long ſatisfied 
unleſs ſeated on the very pinacle of 
power; or ſo circumſtanced, that they 
may be able to direct, and govern the 
grand wheel, under which, thoſe of 


leſs order in the machine, ſhould move 
in a ſubordinate capacity, The Mar- 


quis of Rockingham was however happily 


formed of ſuch pliant materials, as 
- ſuited his purpoſe; and had not fate 


put a period to his exiſtence, probably 


the reins of government might {till have | 
remained in his hands, 2 


| hue hls Jeath made it neceſſary to 
ſupply the place. Lord Shelburne, who, 
in the hour of diſtreſs and: danger, has 
too much fortitude, as well as too great 
ſtrength of natural and improved abili- 


ties, to become the dupe of a party, 


or the torpid inſtrument of paſſive com- 


es, was thought on, approved, 
and 


f 
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and appointed—Hinc ille lachryme ! 
This was conſidered as a mortal: blow 
to the ambitious views of Mr. Fox; 
reſignation was his choice, the tongue 


of reſentment full-fraught with invec= 


tive, was again commanded to play, 


and the ſubtlety of invention to practiſe 


her art on the ear of credulity. Lord 
Shelburne was repreſented as harboring 


principles derogatory. to the intereſts of 


the people They were made to believe. 
the foundation on which the new- ad= 


miniſtration was fixed-in-power, would. 


not be . regarded ;—That Mr. Fox. 


could only wiſh to riſe or fall in ſupport. 


of the rights of the public ; That the 
peace, as framed by the noble Earl and 


his coadjutors, was incompetent. to the 


force of reſiſtance, ſtill remaining in, 
our hands ;—that it was weak, —ſcanda- 
lous, —inadequate,—and humiliating to 
the dignity of the Britiſh empire; and 
that a vote of difapprobation. was ne- 
ceſſary on that occaſion. 15 
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What was now to be tone? How 
was this grand point to be effected ? 
The intereſt enfeebled from which Mr. 
Fox had gained ſupport, and by which 
he only could expect to attain his 
wiſhes; ſome other expedient muſt 


be ae. 


The Bedford party was not to be de- 
pended upon — The Scotch party was 
inimical to his views; — there was but 
one reſource. He muſt fly to the man 
whom he had reprobated—whoſe' prin- 
ciples he had declared his averſfion— 
whoſe conduct had been diſgraceful, 
and dangerous—the aſſociation with 
whom he had ſo often, ſo openly exe- 
_ crated—whom he had conſidered as the 
curſe, 'and ruin of this country—with 
whom no man, who had a love for his 
fellow citizens, or their privileges 
could, on any conſideration, form a 
juntion—Nay, for his own part, with 
whom he would not fit under the ſame 
roof, 


Yet 
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Vet we find, this union, % horrid, 
he has formed—by this very untow has 
riſen to ppwer, which is expected to be 
ſatisfactory to the community: And 
this UN1oN is to prove him a wife ſena- 
tor—an upright man—a lover of his 
country, and a friend to the people. 
Credat Judzus! 


| How can any man have vanity, or 
effrontery enough to ſuppoſe we can 


{wallow ſuch glaring abſurdities ? 


Mr. Fox oppoſed a bad man, for the 


good of his country. Mr. Fox unites 5 


with this very man for the ſame pur- 
poſe— This is the brief report of his 
friends. , 


I with the concluſions would ſtand 
the teſt: Truth ſpeaks a very different 
language. 


Mr. Fox oppoſed this bad man, to 
get into power. Mr. Fox joined this 
very man, on the ſame account. 
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If this very conciſe view is ſuffered 
to remain in the memory, the myſtery - 
in which his conduct is enveloped will 
be cleared away; it aſks no further aid 
than that of common ſenſe, to diſcover * 
the REAL SOURCE from whence all thoſe 
political effuſions, with which he has 
ſo blinded his friends, proceed, nor 
are the arguments, which have been 
advanced. to favor this coALIT TON, by 
any means, ſatisfactory to thoſe, who 
think ſeriouſly and W on 
the ſubject. | 


We ſhall however examine them very 
candidly, diveſt them of forced con- 
ſtruction, and then let the odium fall 
with full force upon men, who labor 
more to deceive, than inform. We 
ſhall then be convinced of the neceſſity 
of watching this very honorable mem- 
ber through his miniſterial progreſs; 
that, if he ſhould attempt to be an un- 
juſt, he may not be a miſchievous mi- 
niſter. FG e 


* 
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The three propoſitions on which 
they lay their whole ſtreſs in vindica- 
tion of themſelves are theſe. 


| Firſt. e That the Rockingham con- 
te nexion, Was the only connexion by which 
the country could be well ſerved.” 


Second. *© That they were not of 


te themſelves of ſufficient ſtrength to ſup- 
ce port the weight of adminiſtration.” 


Third. That they were not men whoſe 
6, ſervices Were moſt likely to be called for 
** by their ſovereign.” 


Now the objections, which are ſtated 
to thoſe men with whom the Rockingham 
party ſo lately moved in concert, are, 
that they are ſuſpected of being ſup- 
porters of regal and ariſtocratic power. 
— That they are declared enemies to in- 
novation and reform, particularly Lord 
Shelburne ; who ſeems to be the object, 
from whom our author wiſhes to draw 
the good opinion of the people. But 
before we examine the validity of theſe, 
Rs it 
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[ 22 ] 
it will be neceſlary and uſeful to fay a 
few words reſpecting the conſtitution. 


It has ever been conſidered, lince the 
eſtabliſhment under the prefent mode, 


as the happieſt in its formation, that 
we know of; as it conſiſts of three 


different powers, ſo limited, that one 
ſhall not encroach upon but aſſiſt the 
other. King, Lords, and Commons 
united, form the political trinity: each 
have their reſtrictive limitations, from 
which they ought not to deviate. 


Now in the perfe& unity, and per- 
fect obedience of theſe ſtates, conſiſtent 
with the regulations by which they are, 


reſtrained, depends the. purity of go- 


vernment; and it is prudent. in one, as 


well as the other, to maintain their 


reſpective privileges againſt every en- 
croachment, for that ſhould never hap=, 


pen but OY conſent. 


It no bad uſe. therefore i is made of he. 


regal or ariſtocratic power, why ſhould. 
they 


1 
they ſubſcribe to the wiſnes of diſappoint- 
ment and diſaffection? Why men, 


puſhed on by the madneſs of faction to 


the aggrandizement of ſome few incon- 


ſiderable individuals, ſhould: be ſub- 


mitted to, is a doctrine the rectitude of 


which we cannot conceive. Were inno- 


vation, and reform neceſſary for the 
well-being of any community, ſome 
excuſe for the attempt might be allow-_ 
ed: But where they are avowedly con- 
trived to weaken: ſuperior power, only 


for the purpoſe of raiſing a party on the 


ruins of the conſtitution ; it becomes the 
duty of manly national virtue to make 
vigorous oppoſition. 


Such has been the conduct of Lord 
Shelburne; a friend to the conſtitution, 
and to every proper reform; an enemy 


only to thoſe ſchemes, which advance 


a party, at the expence of the crown 
and the people. The various plans 


adopted by him are the numerous proofs 


of our aſſertion, Circumſtanced then, 
as matters appear to be, no man can 
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ibmit to the author's opinion, nor 
conſider the Rockingham connexion, the 


only connexion by which the country 
can be well ſerved. Let us take his 


own data which he thinks neceſſary to 


form a good adminiſtration. Liberal 
principles, reſpectable abilities, and 


incorruptible * 


Can it be allowed, that 


A Thurlow q 2 rA Portland. 
A Shelburne | -Z } A North 
- 16 Fox 

A Howe 31A Ro?” - 


By no means, We 2 qake their : 
qualifications in the aggregate. With 


reſpect to liberality of principle and in- 


corruptible integrity, all diſintereſted 
men will conſider them as more than 
equal; and as for abilities, the com- 
pariſon will not demand a moment's en- 
quiry. We ſpeak from the general 
opinion of their public conduct; for 
their characters are ſo univerſally know, 


and ſtand ſo conſpicuous upon public 


record, 


1 
record, that it is unneceſſary to delineate 
them. Nor indeed is there one argu- 
ment advanced to turn the ſcale in favor 
of thoſe he wiſhes to eſpouſe. He talks 
much of monarchy and reform; but does 
not prove that one has ever been offen- 


five, or the other called for, in ſo exten- 


ſive a line, from abſolute neceſſity. 


With regard to reſpectable abilities, 
we are led to believe, he means, that 
thoſe of the firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 
ſhould be of ſo moderate and pliant a na- 
ture as to render him the dupe of infe- 
rior agents; for he exerciſes all his lo- 
Bic againſt the Premier, who durſt think 
for himſelf; —and applauds him only, 
% hit he atted with much apparent con- 
et flancy in ane line of conduct, for near ten 
years together ; and this moſt plauſible 
« period of his flory,” is whilſt he coin- 
cided with the Rockingham party, 


Nothing can mark the biaſs of this 
writer more ſtrongly than this ſentence; 
for from the time of Lord Shelburne's de- 

T- EE  _ views 


— z — — — — — 
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viating from the wiſhes of Mr. Fox 


and the author's party; from that mo- 


ment he becomes the object of his diſ- 
gut, —no longer fit for public truſt- -in 


proof of which he exerciſes his inge= 
nuity, and produces a number of allega- 
tions againſt the noble Earl. In exa- 


mining theſe with the utmoſt impartia- 


lity, the concluſions do not ſtrike us, as 
fairly drawn from the premiſes; had we 


ſaid, not at all; we ſhould have done 


greater juſtice to that character at which 
he aims his envenomed ſhafts. But in 
public controverſy, it is too often the 


caſe to labour at loading the opponents 


with delinquency, in hopes, that in pro- 
portion as the charge is aggravated, the 
purity of the intentions of the contend- 


ing party will be advanced in the eye of 


the world. This ſeems to have been the 
idea in the enumeration of the crimes 


laid to Lord Shelburne's account: we 


ſcarce conceive them errors; though 


from them he infers, that the noble 


« Earl is a man, dark, infidious, and in- 


6s _—_ in his deſigns, — no decided friend 


* 


1 


0 the people. and in both reſpects a 
* perſon very n to conduct the oF 
* fairs of this un 


For the purpoſe of he theſe 
allegations with propriety, and preciſion, 
we ſhall ſpecify them in the following 
order, 


The firſt and ſecond may be arranged 
under one head. There he 18 con- 
demned for 


6 ir oppoſition to American indepen- 
« gence in the year 1778. For his re- 
« taining the queſtion ręſpecting his real 
% ſentiments upon that buſineſ3, in as much 
*« obſcurity as ever, when Joined with the 
oh os party.” 


It muſt be remembered, that on this 
ſubje& there were three parties, wha 
differed from each other in their ſenti- 
ments reſpecting the beſt mode of cloſing 
the conteſt to advantage. 
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The firſt, were for purſuing coercive 


meaſures in ſubjugating the coloniſts to 


the mother country; and inſiſted alſo, 

on unconditional ſubmiſſion. 

: The ſheond, were for adopting every 
American idea, and ſacrificing the in- 

tereſts of their country to the unlimited 

notions of American independence. 


1 The third, of which number was 
Lord Shelburne, took the middle line; 


they were for allowing them every in- 


dulgence, redrefling every grievance, 


| preſerving at the ſame time every liberal 


connexion with this country.—And this 
ſeemed indeed the natural wiſh of every 
man, who was deſirous of ſupporting the 
conſequence of this nation, and render- 
ing it glorious and formidable. The 

moderate ſubordination of America to 
England, which they would have ac- | 
ceded to, would have given ſtrength to 
the union ;—the ties of intereſt would 
naturally have increaſed the attachment; 


—and whatever mild commercial re- 
ſtrictions 


T[ 29 J 
ſtrictions were laid upon the former by 
the latter, ſo that they could have been 
preſerved without violence, the more 
permanent would have been the conti- 

nuance of that connexion. 


This was the principle of the great 
political luminary, Lord Chatham. It 
ſeems alſo to have been the opinion of 
Lord Shelburne, that America ſhould 
not have been given up, if by any rati- 
onal means it could have been retained, 
And however obſcurely the noble Earl 
is repreſented to cloak his ſentiments reſ- 
pecting the matter in queſtion ; it does 
not appear ſo either from his former aſ- 
| rden, r recent conduct. 185 


In the Vear 0 he openly avowed 
himſelf an enemy to American indepen- 
dence. In 1782 he does not profeſs 
himſelf a favourer of the project, “ his 
« ſentiments remain in obſcurity.” This 
clearly evinces, that having not declared 
any alteration in opinion with reſpect to 
that point, it ought to have been conclu- 
ded, 
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ded, he ſtill remained averſe to the mea- 
fure; otherwiſe he would have taken 


the earlieſt opportunity of convincing 


the warm partiſans with whom he was 
united in office, that he was perfectly 
conformable to their wiſhes—he would 
not have ſuffered a doubt to haunt their 
boſoms, but wiped away every cauſe of 
ſuſpicion. 


In the third article the noble Earl is 
accuſed | 


„MM writing a letter officially, waicu 
© HAS NEVER SEEN LIGHT, #0 Sir Guy 
0 Carlton, by which that officer was in- 
t duced to declare the American indepen- 
« dency, already irreverfibly recognized by 


« the Court of London ; ; by which he ap- 
&* pears to have deceived all his brother 


e Miniſters without exception, and by 
« which Mr. Fox was induced to make 
« the ſame declaration with General Carl- ' 
te ton to all the foreign Courts, and to 
come forward in the Houſe of Commons 
cc peremptorily to affirm, there was not a 


1 * ſecond 


1 

ee fecond opinion in the cabinet upon this 
„ intereſting ſubje# ; when a week from 
this time he found the noble Earl decla- 
ce ring that nothing had been ever further 
« from his thoughts, than any unconditi- 
& onal recognition, and ſucceſsfully exert- 
te ing himſelf to bring over à majority of 
« the cabinet to the oppoſite ſentiment,” 


The author here, writing expreſsly 
in favor of Mr. Fox and his friends, 
ſhould have been extremely cautious 
how he reſted his attack of Lord Shel- 
burne on the words of his antagoniſt, 
It is the ſame as to make a man in a 
civil action, judge, party, and evidence 
in his own cauſe; nor is this the only 
genuine rule of law, ſet aſide in this 
m— N 


The author tells us the letter never 
few the light, and yet he argues from 
it with as much readineſs, as if it lay 
open before him.—Granting Mr. Fox 
to ſtate fairly his own ideas concerning 
at, may he not have miſconceived 

| Lord 
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Lord Shelburne's idea on the ſubje&? 
May not General Carlton have miſun- 
derſtood the letter? By every fair rule 


of arguing we have a right to ſay they 


did till that letter has been laid before 
the public. Surely the noble Earl may 


be ſuppoſed to underſtand himſelf, for 
it is the utmoſt injuſtice, not to ſay 


cruelty, to condemn a man, as guilty 
of duplicity, becauſe you miſconceive 
his ideas, and he refuſes to ſubſcribe to 
your — 


And hence we find * Shelburne | 


in the 


| "OY article condemned 


« For OBTAINING, er ACCEPTING 
&« the office of firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 


t upon the demiſe of Lord Rockingham, 


ec qyithout the provity of bie fellou- mini- 8 
Jes fers.” 


Unpardonable ingeneroſity ] to ac« 
quire what others were gaping for: — 
mY _— - 


— RT 
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to tumble down the whole pile of poli- 
tical architecture, the labor of twenty 
years! 


This was the crime of all erimes 
the Premierſhip was obtained, — THE 
SOVEREIGN HAD BEEN DARING 
ENOUGH TO DISPOSE OF IT WITHOUT 
MR. Fox's rERMisstonN. I ſhall an- 
ſwer this by aſking—Was there a man 
in the whole group, who wiſhed not 


| to have obtained it by the ſame means, 


had he the expectation of a ſimilar ſup- 
port to that, on which the noble Earl 
had a right to preſume ? or, had it been 
offered to any one of them under. the 
like circumſtances, who would have 
refuſed it? Not one. Obedience to 
the wiſhes of his Prince would- have 
woye a, ſecure pretext ; and he would 
have beſtowed the courtly ſmile of cor- 
: diality on the murmurings of his poli- 
tical. aſſociates.» The COALITION 
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Article the fifth cenſures him | | 


e For appearing an entbuſiaſtical par- 
* fizan for ariſtocracy his fear of re- 
* ducing the regal power to a ſhadow— 
* and expreſſing his deſire, that the ex- 
* tenſion of prerogative, ſhould keep pace 


* wth the confirmation of popular rights.” 


It has before been ſaid that in the per- 


fe& unity of the three ſtates, depends 


the purity of government. If this dog- 


ma be true, which we have never heard 
diſputed; can he be efteemed guilty of 
_ offence, or incapacitated for conducting 


the affairs of this kingdom, who wiſhes 


to preſerve that proper order in the 


different departments of the ſtate, with 


dignity, and juſtice ? Surely not. The 


article declares his deſire for the con- 
firmation of the people's rights; and 
what can be expected more? Do the 


people aim at, — do they wiſh for a ſub- 
verſion of the preſent government? We 


will venture to aſſert, he cannot be a 
friend to his country, who has the moſt 
diſtant 


. 
. 
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wx 
_ diſtant intention of giving aſſiſtance in 
ſach a cauſe, 


The confirmation of the people's 
rights is the very utmoſt wiſh of every 
true Patriot Faction has never gone 
beyond the pretence of their infringe- 
ment; nor breathed forth a whiſper but 
for their eſtabliſhment. . 


In all the inflammatory declamations 
to the people, we have heard the moſt 
violent, the moſt enthuſiaſtic ſpeakers, 
urge . only the maintainance of thoſe 
rights; they wiſhed not to go further, 
(that only belongs to daring, inconſide- 
rate madmen) ; and are not the rights 
of the King and his Peers to be in- 
cluded? Have they not as juſt a claim 
to their limited privileges, whatever 
they are, and property, as other men? 
Shall the rights of every undignified 
individual be defended, and their's in- 
vaded It cannot be intended; it is 
neither conſonant to reaſon, juſtice, or 
policy. The word right equally be- 

VVV 
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longs to all. What 3 decla- 
rations has the noble Earl made reſ- 
pecting the ariſtocratical power incon- 
ſiſtent with the conſtitution? his fa- 
mous words relative to the crown are 
known to every one. Will any friend 
of conſtitutional liberty, —-will even 
Mr. Fox himſelf ſay, that the King of 
England ſhould be a King of Mah- 
rattas ? No! The conſtitution ought to 
he preſerved ;——and we no where find 


the noble Earl loſing ſight of the idea; 


he has in no one inſtance ſhewn a wiſh 


to oppreſs, but ſupport the people; and 


this peace obviouſly in the 


Sixth charge brought againſt him, 
where it is ſaid _ 


« In . ze made deciſive decla- 
& rations in favour of parliamentary re- 
« form In adminiſtration he took par- 


e ticular care to explain away theſe de- 
e clarations, and aſſured the people he 


« would never employ any influence in Sup- 
& port of the gen, but countenance it 


« fo 


=] 
« fo far as it appeared to be the ſenſe of 


a the = 


: The author han accuſes Lord Shel- 
burne for refuſing to promote parlia- 


mentary reform by influence. What 


does the author mean by the word? an 
| Influence ariſing from bribery, that ſe- 
cret political influence of which the 
nation has with ſo much juſtice com- 
plained, becauſe it has ſuffered fo 
cruelly by it—Or the influence of abi- 
lities, friendſhip, and public ſupport ? 
If the former, the non-application is 
certainly much to the honor of Lord 
Shelburne; if the latter, the author 
accuſes the noble Earl unjuſtly, as we 
find him both in and out of parliament, 
ſtrenuouſly urging the neceſſity of the 
reform. The author then can only 
mean the firſt kind of influence; — and 
let us even for a moment grant the 
truth of his aſſertion, that it is a crime 
not to ſupport the parliamentary reform 
by applying the public money to cor- 
' Tupt the repreſentatives of the people— 
0 prin- 


1 

a principle the moſt extraordinary in 
nature except that of the coalition. Is 
not Mr. Fox ſtill more guilty than the 
noble Earl, by joining with thoſe men 
who are profeſſed enemies to parliamen- 
tary reform; and by advancing them 
again to power, contributing to blaſt 
the wiſhes of the people, perhaps by 
thoſe very means which on former oc- 
caſions have been but too ſucceſsfully 
exerted againſt the independence of par- 
liament. 


In article the Seventh it is alleged 


That his adminiſtration with the 

% Rockingham party was auſpicious; 
but his ſhare of that public benefit is 
attempted to be counterbalanced, by 
« his diſpoſing of two or three fine-cure 
ee places and penſi ſons to his wer 


« friends. 
And what does this prove ? 
That the ſinecures were Now to re- 


main ;—the penſions to be diſpoſed of, 
1 . 


. 
not cut off, conſiſtent with the promiſed 


plan of national economy—the burthen 
of the people was not to'be lightned by 


their reſciſion; what conſequence was 


it then to them, who were the occupi- 
ers? 


Had it been propoſed entirely to 


have extirpated them, and Lord Shel- 
burne had oppoſed it for the purpoſe of 


beſtowing them upon his favourites, he 
would have been culpable; but matters 


being otherwiſe agreed, the only thing 


that can be ſaid reſpecting Lord Shel- 
burne, is, that the activity of his friend- 
ſhip got the better of the Marquis's, 
&© EXCESS OF/MILDNESS AND SIMPLI= 
«© ciTY” (of which he is ſaid to have a 
large proportion, ) an event which adds 
much to the n and inn. of the 
noble . 


„ Men, who hed labonred. ln hail 


yard, and exerted their abilities for a 


ſeries of years in bringing about a change, 
which was conſidered to be the very ſal - 


vation 


| 


1 
vation of the nation, merited ſome re- 
ward; it cannot be doubted but the 


noble Earl, as well as the Marquis had 


made various promiſes to that purport ; 
and certainly when in their power, it. 
became an indiſpenſible duty to perform 
them; and he ought to be looked upon 


as the moſt meritorious who was the 


moſt induſtrious in ratifying their obli- 
gations ; and had the Marquis provided 


for his two hundred dependents and aſ- 
ſiſtants, (for ſuch a number graced his 


lit), where ſuch a proviſion had not oc- 
cafioned an additional load to his coun+ 
try, in places, which were agreed ſhould 
not be relinquiſhed, who would not 
have applauded. him? Certainly Col. 
Barre and Mr. Dunning merited ſome 


recompence the farſt had loſt, his ſight 


in the ſervice of his country, the other 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt general 
warrants, and both had contributed 
equally to promote the welfare of the 
people and honor of the nation at the 


expence of private eaſe and emolument, 


The 


F 
The Eighth allegation informs us, 


*« When Premier, he neglected the intereſt. 
, the people, by having his attention 
« engroſſed, in a conſiderable degree, by the 
te petty arrangement of office making 


coul for one man a certain department of 


% buſineſs ; the place had been previouſly 
ce filled by another —romot ing the Arſt 5 
% and gratifying the fecond by a penſion ; 
% gdetaching a comis from this depart- 
*« ment; fixing a clerk on that; and thus ' 
« heaping burthen after burthen upon the 
« ſhoulders of a callous „and n 
«« people. 


We can ſee no reaſon why theſe. 
charges, inſignificant in themſelves pri- 
md facie, ſhould be brought forward, un- 
leſs with intent to ſwell the catalogue, 
of what the writer would wiſh to per- 
ſuade the world, were offences ;z——and, 
like adding a grain of ſand to the bur- 
then of an animal loaded to the utmoſt 
extent of his power, by that means deſ- 


troy him, But fo far from effecting the 
G deſired 


[ 42 | 
defired end, that they contribute to 


prove the noble Earl wiſe—generous— 
A „ . 


It is perhaps from the ſlighteſt con- 

| cerns in a man's conduct, we may form 
| 1 the cleareſt opinion of his merits or de- 
| merits—In affairs of the greateſt mo- 
| | - ment, men are generally guarded—ſul- 
| picious—deliberative—critically nice in 
forming plans—cautiouſly flow in exe- 
cuting them—in thoſe of leſs weight, 
| | honeſt—open—and no further careful 
| than what common diſcretion requires. 
* —lt is from theſe conſiderations we 
| think it neceſſary to animadvert on what 

| has been ſaid above of the noble Earl. 


Every man initiated into office, where 

|| he muſt anſwer for the errors of, his 

agents would certainly place ſuch under 

him, whoſe abilities he had tried 

whoſe aſſiduity he could depend upon— 

and in whoſe fidelity he could place the. 
moſt implicit confidence—this 1s the, ef- 


fee of prudence and wiſdom;;—whiltt. 
Juſtice 


"LW 1 
juſtice and generoſity only can urge him 
to make proper proviſion for thoſe who 
were deprived of their emolument from 
his deſire of procuring to himſelf confi- 
dential aſſiſtants.— If wiſdom, juſtice 
and generoſity are crimes, they fall hea- 
vy on the head of Lord Shelburne from 
'this author's account ;—but the intent 
is obvious, and the means of attempt- 
ing to compleat it too trifling to dwell 
upon, How little the charge of neg- 
lecting the public buſineſs is founded 
in fact, let the political manœuvre of de- 
taining the Dutch in Port, and the re- 
lief of Gibraltar bear witneſs. 


But we come now to the laſt article, 


« Where he condemns the noble Earl 
« for refloring peace to this country.” 
As a condemnation it ſtands here—not- 
withſtanding, what he ſays in the con- 
cluding ſentences—Which we ſhall 
copy verbatim, leſt we ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of A 2 


G2 * Beſides 
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&« Befides all this, he has reflored 


ei peace to this country, His merits in 


« this buſineſs have already been agitated, 
% To examine them a freſh will lead me 
« too far from the ſcope of my ſubbject. 

« 7 will not now therefore detain myſelf 
te either to exculpate, or criminate the 


« minifler, to whom, whatever they are, 
&« they are principally to be aſcribed,” _ 


If this was not intended as an accu- 
ſation, why was it named? It cloſes 
the liſt of the noble Earl's offences. 
But the mere mention of it our author 
imagined would anſwer his purpoſe 


better, than ſpeaking of the neceſlity, 


or going in to the merits. From the 
vote of diſapprobation in the Houſe of 
Commons, he concludes the minds of 

the people ſufficiently impreſſed with 
an idea of its weakneſs. ' But the mode 
of that vote's being procured, and the 
complexion of the male-contents are 
by no means arguments of any weight, 


The popular opinion relative to that 


tranſaction is every day more and more 
favourable, 
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favourable, —ſo far are the generality of 
the people from reprobating it, that 
they conſider the terms of pacification 


| | honorable—ſuperior to what we had a 


right to expect as it was a peace of ne- 
ceſlity—nay every impartial man is fully 
ſatisfied with it. 


Let us conſider our ſituation at the 
time Lord Shelburne entered into the 
negociation with the belligerent powers. 


«© The cry of the people was und 

e voce for peace The man of the peo- 
te ple loudly called out for peace at any 
„ rate. We were diſtracted by internal 
« diviſions- Our enemies determined 
and firm— In Europe we had not 
only the French—the Dutch—and the 
_ « Spaniards combined againſt us—but 
« the ill offices, and the ill wiſhes of 
* all the neutral powers.,—In America 
* our fleets from the ſtrength of the 
&« French iſlands, and our want of 
troops cruized only to exhauſt the 
„ reſources of their country. A ſtorm 
Was 


ce 


cc 
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was gathering in the Eaſt no peace 
concluded with the Mahrattas z— 
Hyder's army had rendered the Car- 
natic one univerſal ſcene of laughter 
and famine; and though we had 
gained ſome victories over him,—he 
retreated but to turn back more dread- 


ful on his purſuers,” —* Theſe were 


ſtrengthened at home by the calamity 


of a ſevere, and unfruitful ſeaſon ;— 


ſuch was the failure of the harveſt, 
that two important objects of revenue, 
the malt tax, and duty upon hops, 


were uncommonly defective ; the poor 


were threatened with a ſcarcity, which, 
it was feared, might amount to little 
leſs than a famine before the return of 
autumn; and who knew what might 
have been the conſequence of war and 
famine united?“ * add to theſe, from 


being engaged in a ten years unſucceſsful 
war, our ſupplies began to be raiſed with 
difficulty; the ſprings of the national 
power were improperly forced; and the 


Parliamentary Regiſfter-Debate on the Peace, &c, 


advan- 


tel: 
advantages we expected from our victo- 
ries, ſerved only to hide the precipice 
near which we approached. 


Theſe certainly were moſt urgent mo- 
tives to promote a peace ;—all parties co- 
incided in the abſolute neceſſity ;—to 
that neceſſity our Miniſters very wiſely, 
and prudently ſubſcribed ;—nor do we 
find, if we diſregard the voice of faction, 
that it, diffuſed, any diſſatisfaction, A 
majority of the Houſe of Lords deter- 
mined in its favour; men combined for 
the ſole purpoſe of deſtroying the power 
of the Premier, only reprobated it. The 
country in general conſidered it as a 
peace beyond our right of expectation, 
on comparing it with ſome we have 
made, when our arms were crowned with 
- conqueſt, and we ſtood forth the enyy 
and terror, of Europe, Congratulatory 
addreſſes, unſollicited, have ſpoken the 
ſenſe of different cities and counties on 
the occaſion z—and the commercial in- 
tereſt of this kingdom, that intereſt by 
which we muſt be ſupported in our con- 

ſequencs 
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ſequence and dignity, views it with 
| ſmiles of approbation, and feels already 
if the ſweets of its influence, 


|'_ We have not the leaſt doubt but every 
5 impartial man, and to ſuch only we ap- 
| peal, upon peruſing what is here ad- 
© vanced in favor of Lord Shelburne, will 
[4 be perfectly ſatisfied of the futility and 
0 illiberality of the charges brought againſt 
him, and will think with us, that ſo far 
from amounting to any diſqualification, 
they will rather prove him competent 
to the taſk of conducting our affairs with 
prudence, juſtice and wiſdom ;—and that 
the Rockingham connexion merits by 
no means the excluſive right of political 
monopoly. i 


We ſhall beg leave to take a view of 
the ſecond adminiſtration of the Rock- 
ingham party, as it is only connected 
with our preſent ſubject, and ſee upon 
what grounds our author builds his ſin- 
gular and favourite propoſition, We 
ſhall there diſcover him wantoning in 

1 unme- 
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unmerited praiſe, laviſh of adulatory 
encomiums, —attributing good effects to 
wrong cauſes, —and rather the pander 
than protector of party: 


The firſt laurel with which he binds 
their brows, ariſes from their “ grant= 
0 ing full relief to Ireland,” 


Was it to be refuſed, ſituated as we 
were at that time? It was in their own 
power to obtain it vi & armis z——indeed 

the political champion of Ireland knew 
it ſo well, that it was aſked by one of 
their leaders, —what Iriſhman does not 
ſmile at the misfortunes of England ? 
Humanity may drop the tear of pity, — 
but intereſt bids us ſeize the moments 
of calamity, and reſcue ourſelves from 


ſhameful bondage. Where lay the me- 


Tit, —in the acquieſcence of the Mini- 
ſters,—or in the reſolution of the people 
of that kingdom? We were in no ſitu- 
ation to enforce our authority; we were 
already oppreſſed almoſt beyond ſupport; 
the arms of reſiſtance were in their 

| H hands; 


1 

hands; and the hour was come, wheo 
our inability made their courage wiſe 
dom, and prudence rouzed their forti- 
tude to action ; they obeyed the dic- 
tates, were determined, and conquered. 
—As well may we boaſt of merit in 
granting America independence, as Ire- 


land full relief. 


The next, ou 4afiing ſeveral 2 
" ank bills of economy and refor- 
5 mation. 


In forming our opinions of the good- 
neſs, or badneſs of any actions, we ſhould 
conſider them in a two-fold ſenſe with 
reſpect to the community, and with re- 
gard to the agents ;—the conſequences 
with the former—with the latter, the 
motives delineate their nature. It muſt 
be allowed, that any bill, by which the 
expenditure of public money is intend- 
ed to be leſſened at a time, when the fi- 
nances are almoſt too ſmall for the ſtate 
neceſſities, and the people are perpetual- 
ly experiencing the weight of additional 

taxes, 


1 

taxes, carries along with it the appear- 
ance of prudence and utility ;—and had 
reſolution and juſtice perſevered in the 
execution, it would have been praiſe 
worthy ; but when we find the ſame men 
afterwards joining with the profeſſed 
enemies of economy, and aſſiſting them 
in overturning the economical plans of 
the noble Earl, only becauſe thoſe plans 
were more liberal and more efficacious ; 
we cannot but judge, that ſelfiſh mo- 
tives, not public good firſt impelled them 
to the reform, of which this writer 
boaſts ;—certainly had they been adopt- 
ed to the extent the authors of them firſt 
intended, meanneſs and confuſion would 
have been the conſequence; the dignity 
of the crown would have been diminiſh- 
ed ; for whilſt the enemies of the So= 
vereign were ranſacking his dominions, 
theſe advocates for reform, were mak» 
ing inroads on his wardrobe, clearing his 
kitchen of ſupernumerary pots, kettles, 
&c,—reducing his tables,—contriving 
modes for Majeſty's being fed by con- 
tract, and deſcending to ſuch trifling par- 

_— ticulars 


1 

ticulars as were both ridiculous, and dif- 
graceful, when at the ſame time, ſine- 
cures, penſions, and fees of office exor- 
bitant and uſeleſs were ſuffered to re- 
main; and ſoon after to ſhower their bleſ- 
ſings on the heads of thoſe, who were 
moſt buſily employed in diſcharging of 
King's cooks, and making mean and 
ſcandalous arrangements in his domeſtic 
concerns. 


As for their aboliſhing the vote of 
Cuſtom-houſe officers at elections for 
Members of Parliament ;—paſling the 
Contractors bill ;—and attempting to 
eſtabliſh a more equal repreſentation of 
the people ;-—however right they may 
be, when we look back to the cauſe of 
abolition, - the ſituation and wiſhes of 
_ thoſe, who ſet the ſchemes on foot, to- 
gether with the time of their being ac- 
compliſhed, - the ſuſpenſion of more ma- 
terial buſineſs, during their progreſſion, 
and the general confuſion they occa- 
fioned, —we can by no means join that 
_ praiſe, 
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praiſe, which fills the mouth of every 
head-ſtrong partizan. 


For it muſt be obſerved, that theſe 
were ſet on foot, whilſt the Rockingham 
Intereſt were out of office, intended to 
annoy the Miniſters by weakening their 
power; they had pledged themſelves to the 
people to clear the Augean Stable; hence 
it was impoſſible for them not to purſue 
the meaſures, when in office, without 
forfeiting all public confidence. Had 
we found them fill puſhing on with vi- 
gour in their line of conduct, we might 
have been led to believe them fincere in 
their profeſſions, and honeſt in their in- 
tentions,—ſed tempora mutantur,—Mi- 
niſters at that period, according to their 
creed, were to be left defenceleſs, Mi- 
niſters now are to be protected.— The 
plan of reformation has become tardy in 
its progreſs ;—adminiſtration will now 
find, as heretofore, the neceſſity of ſup- 
port; —ſimilar meaſures muſt be adopt» 
ed without they can ſweep corruption 
from the ſtate, and make ſuch a revolu- 

1 nom 
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tion in the tide of human affairs, which 
honeſt men may wiſh for but ſtateſ- 
men will ſcarce pretend to ;—perhaps the 
coalition has that in contemplation ;— 
perhaps the coalition was framed for 
that wiſe purpoſe. We ſhould not won- 
der, if we were told ſo. 


What are theſe wondrous wonders ac- 
compliſhed by this glorious adminiſtra- 
tion ? 
That they have made conceſſion, they 
could not refiſt,—and have acted uni- 
formly for party, in preference to na- 
tional intereſt. 35 


The relief of Ireland they could not 
avoid. Aconomy and reformation, 
were nothing more than ſtate traps, bait- 
ed only for the rats of the conſtitution 
they wiſhed to deſtroy, in order to enjoy 
their ſituations quickly and ſecurely ;— 
and the reſt of the abolitions contrived 
to encreaſe their power, that they might 
gain ſtrength t to climb the ladder of pre- 

ferment; 


E 


ferment ;—and indeed it is clear, that 


their whole endcavours were directed by 
ſelfiſh views; and popularity was the 
grand inſtrument, by which they expec- 
ted to arrive at every gratification for 
we ſee not one effort of theirs which 
was not directed to that end, 


One good they have done, which we 
hope will be never forgot; - they have 
taught the people the uſe of aſſociations, 
and committees of communication, to be 
a check upon the actions of Miniſters. — 
They have told the people they ought 

not to be trifled with.—The people 
will no doubt remember it; they 
ſhould now double their aQtivity,— 
watch every motion of this motley ad- 
miniſtration for where ſubtlety and 
cunning are united to plaulibility and 
boldneſs, what may not a nation fear ? 
When men can publicly deſert every 
principle of honor,—run counter to 
every political profeſſed opinion ;—fly 
in the face of their conſtituents ;— 

and 
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and unite themſelves contradictory to 
every rule of faith or public virtue. 
the people are inſecure — their rights in 
danger ;—and they have nothing to de- 
pend upon but their own attention, in- 
duſtry, and reſolution. 


Not ſatisfied with taking his fa- 
vourites as a collective body, the author 
ſeparates ſome few, in hopes of adding 
ſtrength to what he has already advan- 
ced.—We will follow him gently; 
not with intent of taking from him the 
merits of all he has choſen to ſpecify, but 
with a view of drawing a fair compari- 
fon, —leaving the world to determine 
betwixt us. | 


His firſt character, is the preſent. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,—he ſays, 
« he is entirely an unique.” We grant it, 

from the crown of his hat; to the ſoal of 
his ſhoe ;—he loads him ** with inte- 
* grity and honor, —unſpotted from the 
© world,” —God forbid that we ſhould 


attempt to leſſen the pleaſant burthen 
3 5 : but 


1 
but what has become of his abilities? 
It was convenient to forget them. We 
will not awaken the dead, —but advert 
ee wank TO 


The late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer,—who has never deviated from the 
path of thoſe virtues, —whilſt his intel- 
llectual powers rank him wee the firſt 

ones of this age. 


: SH enancd he is honeſt, and deter- 
mined ;—in argument acute, forcible, 
clear, and concluſive ;—in office, aſſidu- 


| ous, juſt, and penetrating and capa- 


ble ;—in politics candid, diſcerning.—a 
lover of his King ;—a ſupporter of the 
rights of the people; — knowledge of 
the world, makes him prudent, and 
goodneſy of heart, fearleſs, 


Of the Duke of Portland, cc ho knows 
e little; — bis candor and honor have ne- 
never been queſtioned ;—bud\ his abili- 
fies have been particularly vouched in 
" my firong terms.“ 


I How ] 
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How does he prove it? — “ By Lord 
% Sydney's ſaying, that he ſhould have 
« been better ſatisfied with the appoint- 
« pointment of his Grace to the office he 
« now holds, than he was with the noble 
« Lord under whom be ated. WORE 


With deference hn to „Lord 4 Syd- 
ney, we are not inclined to form our 
opinions from his judgment. — Thoſe, 
whom this proof may ſatisfy, it would 
be cruel to diſturb; thinking muſt be 
painful ;—be good nature and eredibili- 
ty their portion. 


"IN ban is Lord Shelburne; one 
of the beſt qualified men for the Premier- 
ſhip of whom this country can boaſt, 
where depending on our own knowlege is 
no crime.— His life has been one conti- 
nued ſeries of ſtudy ;—his faculties quick; 
— his penetration keen and diſcerning ;— 
his debates in the ſenate replete with in- 
formation, and ſound. reaſon ;—his ſen- 
tences animated, and pointed ;—his 

 knowlegediffuſive; ;—few menare ſo well 
1 3 verſed 
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verſed in the conſtitution; few men bet- 
ter acquainted with its dependencies ;—in 
every department intelligent, and active; 
—his thirſt for information, unbound- 
ed 3—diſſatisfied with ſuperficial ſur- 
veys of things, perplexity but increaſes 
his reſolution ; nor does the intenſeneſs 
of application weary his thoughts; —he 
has been called © dark, —infidious,—and 
« inexplicit in his defigns.” His long 
obſervations of mankind, makes him 
prudent ;—his convetſe with courtiers, 
cautious ;z—and experience has taught 
him ſecrecy is the beſt ſecurity, where 


ſchemes are complex, and jealous in- 
"Ma tereſt 2 are ripe for oppoſition. 


The 3 of Lord Keppel, has 
ever been drawn to us with that tame 
neſs of colouring, that we ſhould be ſor- 
ry to ſpoil the ſimplicity of the picture, 
and therefore muſt leave him, according 
to his panegyriſt'saccount, ** zo contempe 
« tible public ſpeaker of compulſion, and 


« maſter of much beauty of compyſtion,” 
and adyert to | 


12 Lood 
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Lord Howe, whom nature, and expe- 
rience have formed for a brave comman- 
der; he has given repeated proofs of his 
poſſeſſing courage and prudence in an 

eminent degree ;—the late relief of Gib- 
raltar is a glorious example of what has 
been aſſerted above. 


_ 382 We come now to Mr. Fox; whom 
the author diſtinguiſhes to the follow - 
ing effect: 1 


He allows him * a man F diſipation, 

« with unbounded genero/ity as an apology; 
&« poſſeſſing greater excellencies than Lord 

« Bolingbroke, without any of the defetts ; 
*© bis paſſions never embroiling the affairs 
of his party, but uniformly retaining the 
confidence of them all; his friendſhip ſo- 
lid, and unſhaken; his conduct cool and 
intrepid; above the littleneſs of jea- 
% louſy. In office more conſtant, and in- 
 defatigable than Lord Bolingbroke him- 
« ſelf; not ambitious, but of fame, and 
* the opportunity of ſerving his country; 


6 with a certain manlineſs \about him, 
a that 


* 


* 


- 
n iS — 
„ 


. 
that diſdains ta miſlead, - ubhilſt candor 


and Jmeerity,—bluntneſt of nanner.— 


and an unſtudied air are conſpicuous in 
all be does.” 


K 


| \ 
We are Gorey we cannot coingide with 
the author of this delineation; for in 
following the honorable Commoner 
through all the labyrinths of his politi- 
cal conduct, he has ever appeared in a 
very different light. 
| ; 
| We have ever olificvial him, 


Violent, —and turbulent; — eſigning: 
. ambitious ;—with more rhetorical arti- 
fice, than public honeſty ;—as for his 
private virtues, or vices if he has any. 
his manly airs, and graces, they come 
not under our conſideration; they may 
pleaſe his limner, and amuſe his moral 
inſtructor, to whom we bequeath them, 
and ne to you our opinion. 


And firſt examine his ſpeeches — 
they not replete with the moſt vehement 
xp 
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expreſſions our language can l him 
with ? Has he not beſtowed the terms of 


butchers and murderers on the favourers' 


of the American war? Has he not per- 

petugHNy laboured to inflame the minds 
of the people, by prophetic dreams, 
which were never realized ? Has he not 
carried threats even to the Houſe of 


Commons:? 


Second. Did he not in all his har- 
rangues, direct his declaration to the paſ- 


ſions of the people? Whatever tax they 


experienced the moſt ſeverely, on that 
place where they felt it moſt, did he not 
bring his argument always to that point ? 
Did he not adopt his ideas to ſuch 
things as were moſt likely effectually to 
rouſe the people? Did he not repreſent 
the houſe tax as a crying enormity? 
Were not his concluſions always redu- 
ced to his favourite wiſh, the diſſolu- 
tion of adminiſtration? Does not the 
coalition ſpeak this charge inconteſtibly 
true :? 


Third. 


E 


Third. Men, who are d 
of acquiring wealth, may be truly ſo 
for different purpoſes and he, who is 


diſſi pated, and requires larger ſupplies 


for the gratification of profuſion than 


his own finances will ſupply him with, 


muſt of _.neceflity have more avidity 


about him than he ought; and this ſpe- 
cies of avarice is generally. the' moſt 
rapacious The love. of pleaſure. ill 


brooks reſtraint, and commits | ten 


thouſand indefenſible errors, amongſt 
the nümber of. which, that unwarrant- 
able deſire of money is the foremoſt, 
and always haunts the man of libertine 
principles in the ſtate above deſeribed. 
If fo, can, Mr. Fox ſteer clear of the 
charge ?—It muſt be eccofled to. 


By Fourth Public [If always re- 
preſents facts as they are; does not 


warp them in order to put on the ap- 
pearance moſt ſuitable to anſwer the 


purpoſes of thoſe. who deſcribe them, 


that is the province of oratorical arti- 
ice. — Does not Mr. Fox ſtand in this 


predi- 
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predicament? certainly. The igno- 
rance—guilt and infamy of miniſters, 
however judicious their plans, were 
for ever his conſtant theme. Whatever 
our ſucceſſes, the calamity of his coun- 
try, the hobby-horſe of his elocution. 
Our defeats were deſtruction - Our vic- 
tories ruinous; Our miniſters were 
puſillanimous, Our miniſters were 
blood-thirſty ;—They were ignorant and 
indolent;— They were ſubtle—Indefa- 
tigable, and active ;—In fine, whatever 
was moſt likely to pleaſe the ears of the 
people, and increaſe their diſcontent, 
to that he applied his rhetoric; and in 
a multiplicity of his harrangues on com- 
paring them, the moſt glaring contra- 
dictions may be found; — there we may 
trace in the ſtrongeſt coloring the diſ- 
appointed demagogue, broaching miſ- 
chiefs hatehed by fertile imagination, 
and pouring forth inſidious hyperboles 
with ſomething more than manly cou- 
rage. OS 


From 
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From whatever point we ſurvey the 
firſt propolition of this writer, it cannot 
keep its ground, but the cloſer it is ex- 
amined, the more defenceleſs it ap- 
| pears, whether from the principles and 
abilities of Lord Shelburne—The ſac- 
cels of the ſecond. adminiſtration of the 
Rockingham connexion, in which if 
there is any excellence it muſt be re- 
membered the noble Earl had his ſhare, 
or from a compariſon of the capabilities 
of thoſe who form the preſent, with 


, | thoſe who might have compoſed a dif- 


ferent adminiſtration. We now come 
to his ſecond propoſition. 


66 That the Rockingham connexion were 


4 nt by themſelves of fufficient Prenzth to 
* ſupport the weight of adminiſtration.” 


The arguments on this head are truly 
whimſical. The writer, tells us, after 

ſaying © Luxury and dſſipation,” to 
which he allows his heroe no common 
devotee) * have looſened the bonds of po- 
« tical union.” 


K Din- 


— —ę- —— 


„ 

Dj ſntereſted aſfection ſeems to have 
& taken up her laſt refuge in a few choice 
cc ſpirits, and elevated minds, who appear 
ce among us like inhabitants of another 
cc world.” 


Among the number of whom he 
muſt neceſſarily rank Lord North, be- 
cauſe he ſays, „4 connexion with him, 
« jt was moſt natural—moſt wiſe—and 


40 moſt virtuous for the Rockingham my 


« fo adopt.” 


Let us ſee his own words relative to 
the noble Lord in the blue ribbon. 


&« WVhatever may be his intrinſic abili- 
te fies, he flands forward as, perhaps, 
ce the moſt unfortunate miniſter—of the 


„ HIGHEST MONARCHICAL principles; 


e in ſpite of misfortune adhering 1N- 
© FLEXIBLY fo that afſertion ;—In all 
« tho moſt critical ; ſituations beſitating, | 
© and uncertain ;—Verſatile, and undiſ- 


« guy dl y attached o emolument and 


ns power,” | 
From 


K 
From the principles which appear to 


have been adopted, and from the cha- 
racter given, by this writer, of Lord 


North; the connexion muſt ſtrike 
every man as the moſt unwiſe—unna- 
tural, and the moſt unjuſt that could 
have been conceived. 


Let us put the whole into few words. 


The Rocking-] [Lord North is a 


ham Party are | Friend 
friends | 
„ | 1 8 Mi 
Extenſive liberty | | the higheſt monarchic princi- 
. 1 ples, | 

| Economy 81 an enemy to reform and 
Reform | | economy 

. are | | | N | 

Wiſe heſitating and uncertain 
Auſpicious | unfortunate 
Uniform | | verſatile 

and 2 — 

Tus -- J: Lavaricious and ambitious 


Muſt it not ſtare every man in the 
face as the greateſt abſurdity ; that an 
union muſt be formed between men the 
moſt diametrically oppoſite in princi- 
ple,—of all parties which, at that time 
determined, avowed 
K 2 


exiſted: men 
friends 


13 


friends to monarchy, contradifory to 
the with of the people—to whom they 
have declared their utmoſt abhorrence ; 
—and poſitive enemies to that reform, 
which the nation expected at the hands 
of a new adminiſtration * 


However ſtrenuouſly the advocates 


for the coalition may labor to defend the 
ſtep ;—Under whatever ſpecies of argu- 
ment they may pretend to cover it, it 


will ever appear monſtrous in the ex- 
treme; and can never be ſubmitted to; 


but as long as it does continue mur- 
murings, diſguſt, and oppoſition, muſt 
be expected from a people ſo properly 


incenſed, and ſo juſtly rouzed. In or- 


der however to render the matter as pa- 
latable as poſſible, they inſinuate, 


« they were not the men, whoſe ſervices 


ec were Hthely to be called * by their So- 


a wen. 


If they really thought ſo, why not 
have ſhewn a noble firmneſs of mind on 
the occafion, and rather than form a 


Junc- 
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junction with a party, whoſe. principles 
were odious and obnoxious to the peo- 
ple; whoſe conduct had been ruinous, 

joined in ſupport of thoſe, who had 

the people's confidence? The reaſon 1s 
clear, which for all their boaſted honor, 
openneſs, candor, and unſullied inte- 
grity they dare not allow: ſuch a ge- 
nerous, patriotic reſolve would' have 
_ retarded their journey to preferment— 
It proves itſelf beyond the ſhadow of a 
doubt. To that darling idol they there- 
fore ſacrificed all honor, every promiſe, 

all fortitude, and meanly mounted the 
helm, by proſtituting every manly vir- 


tue. 


It will be unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
more on the preſent ſubject; as we flat- 
ter ourſelves, we have fully proved, to 
the ſatisfaction of every inquirer of mo- 
deration and candor, what we firſt un- 


dertook; —we ſhall therefore only beg 


leave to treſpaſs on the patience of our 
readers a little, whilſt we recapitulate 
the 


r — — —%——— 
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the heads, and then conclude cur © 
ject. 

What we contend for is, 
That the Rockingham connexion is 


not the only one by which the country 
could be well ſerved, —if liberal ſenti- 


ments, —reſpectable abilities, —and in- 


corruptible integrity are the requiſites to 
form a good adminiſtration for on 
compariſon, we have found men equal 


in the leſs, and infinitely ſuperior in the 


moſt eſſential qualifications for execut- 


ing that truſt, —with wiſdom, —honor, i 


—and ſucceſs. —That the accuſations 
againſt Lord Selburne are not true, but 


artfully brought forward to deceive the 


people. 


That the Rockingham connexion have 
uniformly laboured in oppoſition to de- 
lude the people, —perplex and confuſe 
government by internal commotions in 


the hour of external misfortune ;—have 
made a fool of the public;—excited po- 


pular 


1 
pular clamour, —and diſtracted a nation 
for the ſole purpoſe of private emolu- 
ment, Which though long doubted, 
is now a certainty, from their forming a 
junction with men, whoſe conduct and 
principles were obnoxious to the people, 
and ruinous to their rights and liberty ; 
—who were the only parties exiſting, 
that the people trembled at and ab- 
horred; nay, whom the Rockingham 
1 held up as villainous, and exe- 
crable, in oppoſition to thoſe who had 


acquired the public confidence, and 


warm wiſhes z—men of unimpeached 
integrity, and extenſive abilities. 


That their excuſe of confidering- 


themſelves not of ſufficient ſtrength to 


ſupport the weight of adminiſtration, — 
as well as that of ſuppoſing themſelves 
not men, whoſe ſervices were likely to 


be called for by the ſovereign, —is fu- 
tile, —abſurd, —and contemptible, and 
can by no means authorize them to call 


the 
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the coalition the moſt natural,—the 
moſt- wiſe, —and moſt virtuous which 
could be formed,—as it is evidently the 
reverſe; for in both theſe caſes, there 
was a remedy which would have been 
grateful to the people; have ſaved their 
own honour, and endeared them to the 
whole kingdom. —Inſtead of which, they 
have confeſſed themfelves ſhameleſs ;— 
rendered themſelves for ever unworthy 
the peoples confidence aud protection; 
—and have proved. 


„That, as they have united for the 
« deteſted purpoſes of ambition, we can 
“ have no ſecurity for any thing which 
„ remains. That they have arrived at 
« the utmoſt reach of frontleſs praſligacy; 
% and that no dependence can be had on 
ce the man, who has given the lie to all 
« þjs profeſſions, and impudently flown in 
« the face of that honeſt virtue, which had 
given him credit for the rectitude of bis 
intention, which he has now ſo fla» 
grantly abuſed. 


And 


4 


| And that as we are thus ſituated, no 

effort ſhould be left untried to ſupplant 
men who dare make principles only a 
mere prelude to preferment ; in whoſe 
hands the liberties of the people muſt 
be ever inſecure, whenever power, or 
ſtate ſubtlety will condeſcend to throw 


temptation in the way of their avarice or 
ambition. 
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